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SAMUEL  ELIOT 

AND 

NATHANIEL  HOLMES  MORISON 

HARVARD,    1839. 

IN  THE  days  before  the  Harvard  graduating 
classes  published  illustrated  albums  and  printed 
accounts  of  themsejves,  the  Seniors  wrote  their 
autobiographies  in  a  large  blank-book  which  was 
kept  by  the  class  secretary  and  finally  deposited  in 
the  college  library.  One  day  while  rummaging  in 
the  depths  of  the  new  Widener  building,  I  came 
upon  a  row  of  these  forgotten  tom.es,  and  on  taking 
down  the  volume  for  1839,  ^^^^  ^^^  "lives"  of  my 
two  grandfathers,  Samuel  Eliot  and  Nathaniel 
Holmes  Morison,  who  graduated  first  and  third  in 
a  class  in  which  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  second. 
I  am  printing  both  ''lives"  herein  as  a  Christmas 
offering  to  their  descendants,  and  to  a  few  others 
who  knew  and  loved  them. 

Grandfather  Eliot's  class  life  shows  the  modesty 
and  humility,  if  not  the  strength  of  his  character, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  father,  William  Havard 
Eliot,  graduated  in  18 15,  made  the  grand  tour  of 
Europe,  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  and  be- 
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came  a  leader  in  everything  that  would  increase 
the  amenities  of  Boston  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
her  people.  He  died  suddenly  in  1 830  when  Grand- 
pa Eliot  was  eight  years  old.  That  is  the  stroke  of 
misfortune  alluded  to  in  his  class  life.  Nor  was  his 
loss  merely  that  of  an  adored  father.  Mrs.  Eliot 
had  to  sell  the  Beacon  Street  house  with  all  its 
furniture  and  library  and  send  her  little  boy  to  Mr. 
Wells's  boarding  school.  This  school  was  kept  in 
the  house  now  belonging  to  Professor  Roger  Merri- 
man  at  175  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  and  had  a 
high  reputation  at  the  time;  but  according  to 
Grandpa  it  was  a  regular  Dotheboys  Hall.  I 
remember  him  alluding  with  horror  to  the  cruel 
whippings  he  got  from  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
brutality  of  the  older  boys  to  the  little  ones.  Mr. 
Wells  had  two  daughters  whom  he  kept  shut  up,  in 
term  time,  in  a  room  with  one  window,  so  that  the 
boys  living  in  the  same  house  never  saw  them. 

Grandpa  Eliot  was  such  a  bright  scholar  that  he 
entered  Harvard  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old . 
His  mother  made  a  home  for  him  at  21  Kirkland 
Street,  the  house  now  owned  by  Professor  Edward 
C.  Moore.  It  was  "  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  all 
our  class,"  writes  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  the  class 
album.  "I  think  it  was  there  that  I  first  met  Henry 
Longfellow  who  came  to  Cambridge  in  1836.  S.  E. 
was  one  of  a  German  class  which  Longfellow  taught 
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in  person."  I  still  have  the  first  editions  of  "Outre- 
Mer  "  (i  837)  and  "  Hyperion"  (i  839),  inscribed  in  the 
poet's  handwriting  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Eliot ;  and  many 
later  volumes  which  Longfellow  gave  to  my  grand- 
father. At  Commencement  1839,  Samuel  Eliot 
delivered  the  first  oration,  took  the  Boylston  prize 
for  public  speaking,  and  was  first  marshal  of  the 
$  B  K.  Those  who  saw  him,  "leading  in  his  beauti- 
ful youth  the  march  of  aged  men  between  the 
parted  file  of  younger  ones,"  never  forgot  the 
picture. 

Now  for  his  class  life,  written  in  June,  1839  • 
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Born  in  Boston,  December  22, 1821. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  for  one  who  has  little  or  nothing 
to  say  for  himself;  to  keep  silent,  and  not  trouble 
the  ears  of  others  with  what  must  be,  at  the  best, 
only  tedious  and  dull.  Were  I  to  follow  this  line  of 
conduct,  I  should  not  now  indite  even  the  few  lines 
I  purpose  to,  for  it  is  a  difficult  and  a  tiresome  un- 
dertaking to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  and 
my  life  has  been  too  quiet  and  uniform  to  afford 
any  materials  even  for  the  pen  of  the  auto-biogra- 
pher. Still  as  I  would  not  that  the  long-established 
custom  of  filling  the  pages  of  a  Class-Book  should 
be  slighted,  I  add  my  mite  to  the  general  contribu- 
tion. Not  that  I  intend  to  write  what  may  be  called 
my  "life,'*  for,  in  that  case,  I  should  waste  both 
time  and  trouble  to  no  purpose. 

My  early  days  passed  away  like  those  of  any 
other  child,  leaving  no  other  impression  on  my 
mind,  than  as  of  a  quiet  and  bright  dream.  There 
is  nothing  of  which  I  have  more  horror  than  of 
being  too  egotistical,  so  I  shall  not  enter  into  any 
detail  concerning  those  years,  "redolent  of  joy  and 
youth."  The  fragrance  of  their  flowery  beds  would 
tempt  me  to  linger  too  long  among  them ;  but  no 
one  can  leave  them  oculo  irretorto  without  glancing 
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his  eyes  back  to  that  period  when  every  thing  was 
bright  and  hopeful.  Many,  and  of  various  kinds, 
were  the  schools  through  which  I  passed,  and  many 
were  the  "salutary  corrections"  I  received  in  the 
same.  God  grant  that  I  have  reaped,  as  I  have 
sown  !  —  But  childhood,  as  well  as  every  other 
period  of  life,  has  its  ills,  and  troubles.  The  most 
severe  blow.  Misfortune  ever  dealt  me,  and  when 
yet  very  young, —  a  stroke,  the  effects  of  which 
years  can  never  obliterate. 

At  one  time,  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  making 
myself  one  of  the  "  Sons  of  Harvard,"  but  my  good 
Destiny  led  me  to  these  "classic  and  venerable 
shades."  The  time  I  have  spent  here  has  been  the 
happiest  period  of  my  life.  There  are  those,  I  know, 
who  rail  at  the  monotony  of  College  life ;  but  what 
way  was  ever  yet  so  tedious  or  so  dark,  that  it  could 
not  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  friendship  and 
cheered  by  the  smile  of  good  fellow-ship  ?  I  have 
enjoyed  myself  here  exceedingly,  and  I  can  truly 
say  that  my  recollections  of  the  three  short  years  I 
have  spent  here,  will  always  be  delightful.  There 
are  reminiscences,  which  cluster  around  the  walls 
of  Old  Harvard,  and  which  will  form  a  bright  spot 
on  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  on  which  I  can  never 
gaze  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  pleasure. 

My  short  and  pleasant  task  is  accomplished. 
Were  I  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  strong  feeling  and 
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bright  remembrance,  I  might  be  carried  farther 
than  I  should  wish.  Classmates  !  Friends  !  I  have 
but  a  word  or  two  more  to  say,  in  which  I  may  bid 
each  and  all  of  you  Farewell,  and  may  God  speed 
you  on  your  future  career  ! 

Now  let  us  turn  from  Boston  and  Cambridge  to 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  Morisons 
had  lived,  mainly  by  farming,  since  the  first  of 
them  came  over  from  Londonderry  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  They  had  been  fairly  promi- 
nent men  in  the  community :  —  owners  of  small 
mills,  captains  of  militia,  deacons  in  the  church ; 
but  none  had  gone  to  college  or  even  to  a  good 
school  before  my  grandfather's  generation. 

I  shall  let  Grandfather  Morison  tell  his  own 
story  of  his  early  life,^  and  his  brave  struggle  for  an 
education : 

^His  elder  brother,  John  Hopkins  Morison,  has  told  the  family  part 
of  it  even  better,  in  Albert  Smith's  History  of  Peterborough^  pp.  179-86, 
and  Leonard  A.  Morrison's  History  of  the  Morison  or  Morrison  Family^ 
pp.  157-61.  Every  Morison  —  or  Morrison,  for  that  matter  —  should 
read  that  inspiring  story  of  courage,  faith,  and  intelligence. 
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I  WAS  born  in  Peterboro'  New  Hampshire  on  14th 
of  December  1815,  the  sad  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Washington.  It  was  an  ill-omened  day  to  come 
into  the  world  upon,  and  the  old  women  shook 
their  heads,  firmly  persuaded  that  some  heavy  mis- 
fortune awaited  me  in  life.  Of  this  those  who  read 
this  history  shall  judge  for  themselves.  This  un- 
lucky birth  was  not  my  fault,  and,  as  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  attribute  it  to  the  fault  of  my  parents.  Fate 
must  acknowledge  it  as  one  of  its  legitimate  off- 
spring, for  which  I  have  sworn  against  him  eternal 
enmity. 

At  the  age  of  two  I  lost  my  father,  who  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  Mississippi,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
business.  Of  him  I  have  scarcely  any  recollections 
excepting  that  he  was  tall  like  his  sons  and  had 
sandy  hair.  My  mother  was  left  with  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  I  was  the  fifth,  my  two  younger 
brothers  being  twins.  My  father  had  acquired  con- 
siderable property,  but  in  consequence  of  losses  at 
the  South,  where,  for  several  years  before  his 
death,  he  had  been  engaged  in  business,  it  was 
found,  on  settling  his  estate,  that  there  was  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  against 
it.    My  prospects  in  life  were  darkened  by  this 
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event,  and  I  had  no  hopes  but  in  my  own  exertions. 
It  is  hard  to  be  cast,  at  this  early  age,  upon  the 
cold  world's  charity,  to  be  obliged  to  struggle  from 
one's  cradle  with  adversity,  but  it  tries  the  char- 
acter, and  assists  either  to  perfect  or  to  destroy  it. 
Difficulties  must  be  encountered,  but  if  they  are 
met  manfully  and  conquered,  we  are  strengthened 
by  the  contest,  and  never  afterward  regret  them. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  I  was  placed  with  a  distant 
relative,  an  independent  farmer  with  whom  I 
remained  several  years,  assisting  him  on  his  farm 
in  summer  and  attending  school  in  winter.  The 
five  years  that  I  remained  here  were  passed  for  the 
most  part,  pleasantly,  and  I  became  somewhat 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  agriculture,  most  of 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  almost  entirely 
forgotten.  The  old  gentleman,  with  whom  I  lived, 
was  a  deacon  in  the  Unitarian  church,  had  some 
taste  for  reading,  possessed  a  small  library  consist- 
ing however  principally  of  religious  works,  among 
which  were  Watts*  sermons,  some  portion  of  which 
he  obliged  me  to  read  of  Sundays.  With  these 
exercises  I,  of  course,  was  heartily  disgusted,  and 
took  every  favourable  occasion  to  escape  them. 
This  I  was  seldom  able  to  do,  and  when  I  did  so, 
was  sure  to  be  severely  reprimanded  by  the  good 
dame  his  wife,  who  was  notorious  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  her  corpulency  and  her  quarrulous 
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temper.  She  was  a  complete  vixen,  and,  like  most 
animals  of  the  same  genus,  had  the  misfortune  to 
find  that  her  torrents  of  abuse  had  no  other  effect 
on  the  members  of  her  household  than  to  create 
some  innocent  merriment  at  her  expense,  which 
served  only  to  enrage  her  the  more.  The  old  gentle- 
man, her  husband,  bore  all  with  admirable  com- 
posure, and  silently  disregarded  the  din  which  his 
good  wife  was  ever  and  anon  raising  about  his  ears. 
Children,  however,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
possess  this  philosophical  indifference,  and  I  re- 
member feeling  more  terror  in  meeting  her  after 
being  taken  lifeless  from  a  river  into  which  I  had 
accidentally  fallen  than  at  the  death  I  had  just 
escaped.  But  she  was,  notwithstanding,  a  kind 
hearted  woman,  and  I  often  received  tokens  of  it 
during  my  residence  at  her  house.  She  has  now 
gone  with  her  husband  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  I 
wish  to  remember  her  rather  as  the  warm  and 
generous  mother  than  the  cold  and  fretful  woman. 
When  I  was  about  ten  a  Juvenile  library  was 
established  in  the  village,  where  I  was  able  to 
obtain  books  which  soon  began  to  interest  me 
exceedingly.  Watts'  sermons,  which  I  had  always 
read  mechanically  without  attempting  to  under- 
stand, were  soon  abandoned,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
The  French  Cabin  Boy,  The  Parents  Assistant,  etc. 
much  better  adapted  to  my  understanding,  and 
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more  congenial  with  my  feelings,  were  substituted 
in  their  place.  I  derived  great  pleasure  from  these 
simple  and  affecting  narratives,  and  perused  and 
re-perused  them  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

My  advantages  for  school  were  in  the  mean  time 
very  limited.  The  common  district  school  was  the 
only  one  that  I  attended  and  it  seldom  exceeded 
eight  and  never  ten  weeks  in  the  year.  The  in- 
structors, for  the  most  part,  were  entirely  unfit  for 
their  office,  and  I  remember  but  one  who  was  at 
all  qualified  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  I  ad- 
vanced farther  during  the  ten  weeks  that  I  attended 
him,  at  the  age  of  14  than  for  the  half  dozen  pre- 
ceding years ;  and  yet  he  was  not  a  scholar,  but  he 
possessed  the  faculty  of  teaching  what  he  knew, 
and  of  interesting  his  pupils. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  entered  a  small  wollen 
factory  in  my  native  village  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  clothier's  trade.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning I  disliked  the  business  and  determined  to 
leave  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  years  however 
elapsed  before  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  for 
this.  My  taste  for  books  in  the  mean  time  in- 
creased, and  my  eldest  brother,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  Harvard  University,^  encouraged  me  in 

^  ijohn  Hopkins  Morison,  class  of  183 1,  later  a  distinguished  Unita- 
rian minister,  the  father  of  George  S.  Morison,  class  of  1863,  to  whom 
in  great  part  the  country  owes  the  Panama  Canal,  and  grandfather 
of  George  Abbot  Morison,  class  of  1900. 
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this,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  man  whose 
apprentice  I  had  become.  There  was  in  town 
a  social  library  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
volumes,  to  which  my  mother  had  a  right.  From 
this  I  obtained  books  which  I  perused  with  the 
greatest  eagerness,  often  spending  nearly  the  whole 
night  over  them,  and  seldom  going  to  bed  before 
one  or  two  o'clock.  This  late  study,  which  I  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  even  after  I  began  to  fit 
for  college,  I  now  believe  to  be  injurious  both  to 
mind  and  body,  and  regret  that  I  ever  practised  it. 
I  now  feel  its  effects  on  my  constitution. 

Before  I  was  sixteen  I  left  the  factory  and  entered 
a  machineshop,  as  an  apprentice  to  a  cousin  who 
was  one  of  the  owners.  Certain  privileges  were 
granted  me  which  other  apprentices  did  not  enjoy ; 
but  still  the  time  spent  here  was  not  pleasant.  I 
was  longing  for  something  different  from  the  file 
and  the  lathe,  and  had  long  before  determined  to 
procure  an  education.  Having  obtained  permission 
from  the  agent  of  a  neighbouring  manufacturing 
establishment  to  take  books  from  the  factory 
library,  and  he  at  the  same  time  offering  me  the 
use  of  his  private  library,  I  continued  my  old 
habits  of  sitting  up  late,  until  my  health  began  to 
fail  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice  for  a 
season.  My  annual  amount  of  schooling  had  been 
reduced  to  six  weeks  in  the  contract ;  but  I  received 
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only  six  weeks  schooling  during  the  two  years  and 
a  half  that  I  remained  here.  Blake*s  Philosophy, 
Grund's  Geometry,  and  Colburn's  Algebra,  were 
studied  without  any  instructor,  after  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  when  we  left  the  shop  summer  and 
winter.  My  reading  up  to  that  period  had  been 
almost  entirely  historical,  and  the  knowledge  I 
then  acquired  I  have  found  of  great  advantage 
during  my  whole  subsequent  course  of  studies. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Moore,  the  man  to  whom  I  was 
apprenticed,  offered  to  release  me  from  my  engage- 
ments, tho'  I  had  three  years  longer  to  remain  with 
him,  and  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. This  act  of  generosity  I  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  as  it  enabled  me  to 
complete  my  studies  three  years  earlier  than  I 
otherwise  could,  and  has  thus  saved,  absolutely 
saved,  so  much  of  my  life.  I  immediately  made 
application  for  admission  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  where  my  eldest  brother  fitted  for 
college,  and  where  a  second  brother  was  pursuing 
his  preparatory  studies,  and  entered  that  institu- 
tion in  January  1834  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  I  con- 
tinued under  the  instruction  of  the  excellent  Dr. 
Abbott,  and  the  accurate  Mr.  Soule  till  the  autumn 
of  1836,  when  I  entered  Sophomore  at  this  Uni- 
versity. When  I  entered  the  Academy  I  had  never 
studied  a  word  of  Latin  or  Greek  and  was  but  an 
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indifferent  English  scholar,  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  no  schools  excepting  those  mentioned  above. 
The  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  the  Academy  at 
Exeter  are  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  life.  I 
have  also  enjoyed  the  three  years  of  my  college  life 
much,  and  shall  leave  with  regret,  I  have  here 
found  many  kind  friends  and  agreable  companions, 
whose  society  I  have  enjoyed  and  whom  I  shall 
never  forget.  For  these  and  for  all  my  classmates 
I  have  the  warmest  and  best  wishes.  We  are  now  to 
leave  College  and  friends  to  engage  in  the  more 
active  scenes  of  life,  and  I  would  only  say 

"God  bless  you  all!  farewell  yet  once  again 
Plunge  in  the  strife  and  quit  yourselves  like  men." 

If  I  have  appeared  egotistical  in  this  sketch  of 
my  life,  my  only  excuse  is,  that  it  was  unavoidable. 

July  4,  1839. 

Both  grandfathers  were  excellent  scholars,  and 
members  of  the  Institute  and  Pudding ;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  friends.  It  is  the  super- 
ficial rather  than  the  fundamental  things  that 
bring  boys  together  in  college,  and  the  hard-work- 
ing rustic  youth  of  twenty-three  from  Peterborough 
did  not  have  much  in  common,  socially,  with  the 
handsome,  brilliant  Boston  boy  of  an  old  Harvard 
family.    But   they  had  a  great  respect   for  one 
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another  and  were  delighted  to  have  their  families 
intermarry.! 

I  do  not  intend  to  follow  my  grandfathers  into 
"the  more  active  scenes  of  life,"  for  adequate 
memoirs  of  both  have  been  written.  Although 
very  different  in  personality,  they  were  alike  in 
devotion  to  duty,  zeal  for  public  education,  and 
indifference  to  social  or  worldly  distinctions.  Both 
were  brought  up  Unitarians,  and  Grandfather 
Morison  died  in  that  faith.  Grandfather  Eliot 
became  a  doubter  in  college,  but  a  few  years  later 
found  Christ  again  through  the  Episcopal  Church. 
Thenceforth  his  great  talents  were  so  many  gifts 
at  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow  men. 

In  the  back  of  the  old  class  book,  C.  W.  Loring, 
the  class  secretary,^  notes  under  date  of  Com- 
mencement 1879,  '  ^  meeting  of  the  class,  on  the 
40th  anniversary  since  we  graduated,  was  held  by 

^Curiously  enough  another  son  of  Grandfather  Morison,  Robert, 
married  the  daughter  of  another  of  his  classmates,  George  H.Williams ; 
Robert  Morison  Barton,  Harvard,  1926,  is  their  grandson. 

^Barrett  Wendell's  memoir  of  Samuel  Eliot,  a  model  of  delicate  and 
sympathetic  biographical  painting,  is  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  xxxiv.  646.  Brief  tributes  to  him 
by  Rev.  E.  M.  Slafter  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  are  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  xxxii.  312-17,  and  a  formal 
memoir  in  vol.  xxxiv  (2nd  ser.,  xiv),  105-126.  The  Memorial  of 
Nathaniel  Holmes  Morison,  (Baltimore,  1892),  contains  an  excellent 
biographical  sketch  by  Aunt  Alice,  and  an  inspiring  account  of  his 
public  services  by  Herbert  Baxter  Adams,  which  all  his  descendants 
ought  to  read. 

^Grandfather  of  my  friend  and  classmate  A.  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  whose 
father  and  mine  were  friends  and  classmates  in  '78. 
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the  kind  invitation  of  Eliot  at  his  house  No.  44 
Brimmer  Street.  There  were  present  .  .  .  eleven  in 
all.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening,  many  old 
college  pranks  were  told,  and  one  would  hardly 
suppose  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  elderly  men." 
Again  in  1889,  the  50th  anniversary  was  observed 
at  44  Brimmer  Street,  both  my  grandfathers,  Mr. 
Loring,  Dr.  Hale,  and  five  others  attending. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  born  and  brought 
up  in  that  same  house  at  44  Brimmer  Street. 
Grandpa  had  then  retired  from  active  labors,  and 
had  plenty  of  time  to  answer  my  questions  and 
shape  my  tastes.  I  was,  as  it  were,  the  single  pupil 
of  a  man  who  from  all  accounts  was  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  teachers  of  his  generation. 

Every  morning  at  half-past  seven  we  were 
awakened  by  Grandpa  playing  a  hymn  on  the 
piano,  following  his  reading  of  the  Bible ;  for  he  was 
so  gentle  and  tolerant  that  he  required  none  of  the 
family  to  take  part  in  his  devotional  exercises. 
Sunday  mornings,  however,  we  assembled  in  the 
library,  after  breakfast,  while  he  read  the  Collect, 
Epistle,  and  Gospel  of  the  day,  after  which  we  sang 
his  favorite  hymn,  ''Saviour,  Source  of  every 
blessing."  He  used  to  take  me  to  school  until  I  was 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  so  that  I  should  not  be  run 
over  by  the  swift  trotters  and  hacks  that  would 
be  dashing  along  Beacon  Street  at  that  hour ;  and 
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every  Saturday  morning  it  was  my  privilege  to 
walk  with  him  to  Faneuil  Hall  market,  where  he 
paid  his  bills  and  gave  his  orders  for  the  week.  The 
market  men  liked  the  gracious  old  gentleman  with 
his  white  hair  and  hearty  laugh;  and  someone 
always  had  a  red  banana  or  Smyrna  fig  or  some 
such  dainty  for  me.  It  was  probably  owing  to 
these  personal  visits  that  Grandpa  (according  to 
Uncle  George  Morison  —  no  mean  judge)  had  the 
best  roast-beef  in  Boston.  I  can  see  him  carving  it 
now,  at  the  six-thirty  Sunday  dinner,  under  the  dim 
gas-light;  Grandma  with  a  little  lace  cap  on  her 
gray  hair,  smiling  pleasantly  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table. 

On  the  way  home  from  market  we  generally 
dropped  in  at  the  Athenaeum,  of  which  Grandpa 
was  President,  and  where  even  Miss  Regan,  the 
stern  guardian  of  the  delivery  desk,  m.elted  under 
his  genial  greeting.  He  was  a  trustee  or  director  of 
half  the  charitable  institutions  of  Boston ;  and 
took  me  on  some  of  his  visits  to  Waverley,  where 
I  saw  the  feeble-minded  at  work  with  their  car- 
pentry, or  to  South  Boston  or  Jamaica  Plain,  where 
the  blind  children  greeted  him  as  a  father,  and 
performed  to  my  admiration,  rapid  feats  of  reading 
with  their  finger-ends. 

Grandpa  was  unable  to  use  his  eyes  in  artificial 
light,  and  used  to  sit  every  evening  in  the  big 
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armchair  by  the  fireplace  in  his  library,  while 
Grandma  read  him  bits  of  news  out  of  the  "Trans- 
script,"  or  editorials  from  the  "Nation."  He  en- 
couraged me  to  read  aloud  anything  that  interested 
me  —  especially  stories  from  the  "Youth's  Com- 
panion." With  all  his  saintly  character  he  had  a 
lively  sense  of  humour,  and  the  heartiest  laugh  of 
anyone  I  have  ever  known.  He  loved  his  home  and 
his  library,  and  would  gladly  have  stayed  there  all 
summer;  but  in  1892,  when  I  was  E.vCy  he  took  a 
little  house  at  Beverly  Farms  so  that  we  could 
have  country  air  from  the  middle  of  May.  At 
Beverly  Farms  the  great  family  institution  was  a 
morning  drive  with  Grandpa  and  Grandma  in  a 
rusty  black  liverystable  surrey,  driven  by  one  of 
two  garrulous  natives  named  Mr.  Larcom  and  Mr. 
Low.  The  favorite  short  drive  was  up  Pride's  Hill 
where  we  tumbled  out  to  pick  wild-flowers;  but 
there  was  not  a  twisty  lane  within  ten  miles  of 
West  Beach  which  we  did  not  drive  over  at  least 
once  a  summer. 

Every  year  about  July  i  my  parents  took  Brad- 
ford and  me  and  the  inevitable  nursery  governess 
to  Northeast  Harbor ;  and  about  September  i  we 
returned  to  Beverly  Farms  for  another  six  weeks. 
In  the  exciting  Spanish  War  summer  of  1898  we 
heard  that  Grandpa  was  very  ill,  and  when  we 
returned  to  Beverly  Farms  he  was  in  bed,  slowly 
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sinking.  I  tried  reading  him  the  "Youth's  Com- 
panion/' but  he  could  not  hsten.  He  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  the  war  which  he  detested,  was  over. 
We  were  glad  too,  for  we  had  many  friends  in  the 
army;  and  also  because  a  girl  down  the  street  no 
longer  played  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Tonight,"  with  such  frequent  vehemence. 

A  few  days  before  Grandpa  died,  as  I  was  sitting 
by  his  bedside  and  he  seemed  to  be  asleep,  he  said 
"IVe  had  a  blessed  life,  a  blessed  life."  Indeed  he 
had.  And  I  think  the  secret  of  it  was  that  he  sought 
neither  wealth  nor  success,  but  only  to  give  and  to 
serve.  He  and  my  grandmother  Eliot,  who  had  all 
the  charm  and  grace  of  her  Otis  and  Marshall 
parents,  and  my  dear  mother,  who  inherited  the 
qualities  of  both  her  parents,  and  her  brother 
William  who  died  before  I  was  born,  were  a  remark- 
able family  group  —  so  generous  and  affectionate, 
humane  and  intelligent,  meeting  life  bravely,  and 
carrying  love  and  laughter  wherever  they  went. 
Now  that  they  are  gathered  to  the  "blessed  com- 
pany of  all  faithful  people"  I  wish  to  record  my 
gratitude,  and  my  children's  debt  to  them,  for  gifts 
uncounted,  and  love  untold. 

My  Morison  grandparents  I  never  knew, 
for  they  lived  in  Baltimore.  It  was  there  that 
Nathaniel  H.  Morison  married  my  grandmother, 
Sidney    Buchanan    Brown,    whose    brother    was 
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mayor  of  Baltimore  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Grandfather  Morison  founded  and  con- 
ducted the  leading  private  girls'  school  of  Balti- 
more. As  the  first  provost  or  director  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute,  including  the  first  art  collection, 
scholars'  library,  conservatory  of  music,  and  ad- 
vanced lecture  courses  in  Baltimore,  he  occupied 
in  the  education  and  scholarship  of  that  city  a 
position  similar  to  President  Eliot's  at  Harvard. 
But  he  was  never  quite  happy  —  as  no  Morison 
has  a  right  to  be  —  beyond  the  view  of  Monad- 
nock;  so  in  1857  he  purchased  Bleakhouse,  and 
passed  three  months  of  every  summer  there  with 
his  large  family :  Frank,  Ernest,  Robert,  Willy, 
John  (my  father),  George,  and  Alice.  A  man 
antiqua  fide,  priscis  moribus,  upright  and  austere, 
he  was  a  stern  father  to  all  of  his  sons,  save  the 
youngest,  but  kindly  and  indulgent  to  his  daughter; 
and  his  pupils,  daughters-in-law  and  grand- 
daughters, loved  him  dearly. 

Grandfather  Morison  died  in  1890,  too  early  for 
me  to  have  remembered  him.  But  I  can  just  re- 
member going  on  to  spend  the  Christmas  of  1891 
at  Baltimore :  —  the  exciting  train  journey  at 
night ;  Old  Daniel  and  the  other  colored  servants, 
who  frightened  me  as  they  were  the  first  darkies  I 
had  seen;  the  delicious  buckwheat  cakes;  the 
bewildering    array    of    Baltimore    cousins;    and 
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Grandma  Morison,  a  kind  little  white-haired  lady, 
giving  me  a  Christmas  gift  in  her  bedroom. 

After  she  died,  in  1893,  Bleakhouse  was  let  every 
summer.  My  father  and  mother,  who  spent  part 
of  their  honeymoon  there,  were  very  much  attached 
to  the  old  house,  and  almost  every  autumn  we 
came  up  for  a  week-end  with  my  cousins  Isabel, 
Leslie,  and  Mac,  put  up  at  the  Tavern,  visited 
Bleakhouse,  bowled  in  the  bowling  alley  and  pic- 
nicked at  the  Sandy  Desert.  So  that  when  my 
parents  acquired  full  title  to  the  property  in  1906, 
and  we  began  to  use  it  as  a  holiday  house,  I  felfr  no 
stranger  to  Bleakhouse  or  to  Peterborough.  May 
none  of  the  old  Morison  breed  ever  feel  a  stranger 
to  either ! 


Bleakhouse,  October^  1926 
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